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PRESIDENT’S FOREWORD 


a 


It is a real pleasure to be allowed 
space to greet each of you again. 


I hope you had a good summer. It 
has been a busy and hectic one for 
me with NO vacation yet. The Air 
Base library job beckoned and I re- 
ceived the appointment with a GS-9 
rating. However after much soul- 
searching and receiving a consider- 
able increase in salary, I decided 
to remain with the library to which 
I have devoted ten years. Uncle 
Sam's high standards are to be com- 
mended! 


There is no doubt that you are all 

as delighted as I over the splendid 

news of the extension of the Li- 

brary Services Act. Now we can con- 
tinue with renewed vigor our work 

of providing library service to ALL 

Montana residents. 


My sincere thanks go to all Commit- 

tee members who accepted responsi- 

bility so readily. With such whole- 
hearted cooperation at the outset, 

we are sure to have a_ successful 

year. Please drop me a card when- 

ever you have an idea for program 

or discussion groups for our May 

conference. 


I would like to call your attention 
to the "Vital Issues" program which 
the Montana Extension Service plans 
to initiate in each county in Octo- 
ber. The program was undertaken to 
help provide the general public 


SS 


with an understanding of some of 
the public issues facing Montana 
and is an outgrowth of the growing 
demand from Montana organizations 
and citizens for objective informa- 
tion on public policy and tax ques- 
tions. We can help by encouraging 
and assisting in the setting up of 
"Vital Issues" discussion groups. 
Your County Extension Agent can 
give you all the necessary informa- 
tion. 


Are you contacting your legislators 
and informing them of the need for 
an adequate budget for the State 
Library? NOW is the time! 

Best wishes to all of you for con- 
tinued success in the most reward- 
ing profession. 


Helen Ewing 


NATIONAL 

NEWSPAPER 

WEEK 
OCTOBER |5-2! 
IS6Q 
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Good News! 


What wonderful news to receive from 
Washington! On Monday, August 22, 
the Library Services Act Extension 
Bill passed in the House with an 
overwhelming majority: 190 - 29. 
Discussion preceding the vote was 
limited so that many who wished to 
speak for the bill were not able to 
because of the lack of time. Ger- 
maine Krettek tells us that from 
those who did speak, the comments 
were varied, ranging from the value 
of books and reading in the educa- 
tional fiber of our country to the 
wise and frugal use that has been 
made of the money. Over and over 
again the speakers emphasized the 
soundness of planning and the hard, 
devoted work that the librarians 
were doing in their respective 
states. 


Every librarian, whether in a large 
or small system, who has unfailing- 
ly dedicated herself to service and 
to the concept that books are essen- 
tial to a good life, is responsible 
for the success of LSA. True, we 
could not exist or prosper without 
our friends to help us, but the 
first requisite to securing this 
help is the service that the many 
fine librarians have given. 


How good, too, to receive the grat- 
ifying announcement that both Re- 
publicans and Democrats incorpor- 
ated support of libraries into 
their national platforms: 
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At a time when there is throughout 
the nation an outcry against taxes, 
it is good to know that our leaders 
recognize the need for supporting 
library services. So that learning 
can be lifelong, libraries are es- 
sential to the progressive and in- 
telligent communities and this the 
leaders of both parties recognize. 


John Kenneth Galbraith in "The Af- 
fluent Society" has this to say"... 
the basic demand on America will be 
on its resources of ability intel- 
ligence and education. The test 
will be less the effectiveness of 
our material investment than the 
effectiveness of our investment in 
man. We live in a day of grandiose 
generalization This one can be 
made with confidence". 


We know that even the most stubborn 
individualist has come to recognize 
that taxes are necessary. If an 
American family were to provide all 
of the services of the government 
for itself, the cost would be in- 
tolerable. Could a family afford 
to provide its own fire department, 
could it build and police its own 
roads, educate its own children, 
buy all the books it needs and 
wants, defend the home and carry on 
the other thousand and one services 
provided by government? Certainly 
not. No family today would even 
try to do these things for itself. 
We cannot get along without govern- 
ment services. And if we enjoy 
these benefits, we must support 
them by taxes. 
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Ann Whitmack in her excellent annu- 
al library report includes the fol- 
lowing item: E L Thorndike in 
"Your City", a study of the quality 
of living in 310 cities, says that 
the two most important factors in 
judging the desirability of any 
community are: 

1. The percentage of population 
graduating from the locally main- 
tained public high schools. 

2. The circulation per capita 
and tax support per capita for pub- 
lic library services. 





Let us share these criteria with 
both those few who feel that any 
service that costs money is expend- 
able and with our many friends and 
well wishers. 


Ruth 0. Longworth 























THE = READER 
AND THE WRITER 


William B. Ready 


There must be between the reader 
and the writer a sort of love and 
marriage; you can't have one with- 
out the other and the more there is 
love, the better is the book, the 
baby, the child of this union. Now 
all books, like all babies, do not 
come about as a result of love but 
often because of a calculated inter- 
course, a lustful preoccupation, a 
mercenary union....without love 
there is no good marriage nor last- 
ing book. Love does not imply hap- 
piness by the way, in fact, to love 
is to suffer, and all good books 
that come out of the love the writ- 
er has 
people, in all our sorts and degrees 
are excoriating, angry often and 


for his reader, we, the 
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rarely full of that bland good hu- 
mor that we so often crave but so 
rarely deserve or need. The writer, 
then; ‘is the lover, ardent, re- 
sourceful and full of guile, and a 
reader is the courted one, as full 
of wiles and wanton ways as any wo- 
man. The writer is a man in search 
of an audience, and ever since I 
remember I've been just that, tell~ 
ing stories, listening to stories 
and reading stories and this is the 
first quality a writer should pos- 
sess. 


Before I could tell or told the 
truth I was telling lies, andy bes 
stride an old saddle-backed trunk 
in my parents' bedroom I used to 
ride with Arthur and his company 
and listen in envy to my companion 
Billy Cox who could tell better 
lies than I could. One day his 
uncle had a dromedary: that quenched 
me for weeks, for all the great 
qualities with which I had endowed 
my relatives never came near to 
that great feat. All my uncles, 
poor glum heroes in the British Ex- 
peditionary Force in France I had 
as spitting ten Germans before 
breakfast and tearing down German 
planes from the skies, or later 
beating up on the Black and Tans in 
Ireland - all lies, fine lies that 
caused my companions to listen and 
my parents to bewail, half-hearted- 
ly, my tendency away from the truth. 


Now I was brought up in an old-fash- 
ioned way, in Wales. Wales is a 
country full of sound. You hear 
Wales not see it. It is an unknowm 
country. How Green Was My Valley 
is a book anda film about Wales, 

about aWales that never was. 

There's none better than Richard 
Llewellyn to capture the lilt, the 
intonation of the voice, the Celtic 

Sensuality that wreathes up from 
well-nigh every hedgerow in the 
Vale of Glamorgan and from the hill- 
sides when the buds are bursting 
and the sap is rising. In Bronwen 
he has created on of the most de- 

sirable women in fiction, but as in 











is. 


his new book, Up Into the Singing 





Mountain, he takes us to Never 
Never Land which is a fine place to 
visit as long as you know it is not 
Wales. 


Wales as she really was in her dark 
days of industrial revolution can 
be seen clearly in The Rape of the 
Fair Country, by Alexander Cordell. 
This is a strong and licentious 
book of atime in Wales when the 
Crown hung by a thread, as from the 
Rhondda Valley in 1839, and the mad 
Feargus O'Connor threatened to lead 
hundreds of thousands of the Welsh 
colliers and miners against the 
Lords only to back down before the 
sabre-rattling as prudently and as 
faintly as did the Liberator Dan 
O'Connell a few years later at 
Clontarf. The life that Cordell 
describes in his book is all too 
true. The women, Irish mostly, 
hauling on their hands and knees 
the trams of coal underground, har- 
nessed like dogs, the children of 
five and six working in the mines, 
the deaths, the maimings, the in- 
justice of it all cried to heaven 
for vengeance and the masters did 
not seem to care. In my own novel, 
The Poor Hater, the first third of 
it is devoted to the generation 
that came after this and in the 
short stories of Gwyn Jones, the 
novels of Jack Jones (Black Parade, 
etc.) the true story of Wales is 
carried up to the present where 
this present time is recorded with 
art inthe stories of Rhys Davis 
(A Pig in a Poke, etc.) and in the 
new first novel by Menna Gallie, 
Strike for a Kingdom. To know. Wales 
you must read these books. 

















And I grew up an Irish in Wales, 
the great-grandson of those people 
who came over in the early days as 


laborers on the docks and coalfields. 


Now I was brought up in an old-fash- 
ioned way, before radios and tele- 
vision were thriving, so that fam- 
ilies were thrown back upon them- 





selves for their entertainment, and 

night after night I used to hear 

stories from my mother, from my 

grandparents about the old days, 

about the family, about my Uncle 

Park who drank (my story Park's 

Cross, is about this), about my 

great-grandfather John Ready, who 

was killed in the pit disaster at 

the Morfa in 1890, on an Easter Mon- 
day, about how the workings were 

under the sea which rushed in, so 

that the funeral service was held 
out on the water and the wreathes 

were cast on the tide, and about my 
great-great-grandfather Con Mahoney, 
who used to sing an anti-British 
song, and he sang it when it was a 
current one. My father used to 
tell us about the life around the 
Cardiff docks, about Dan Furlong, 

and I have written many stories 
about them, one of which is in the 
American Hall of Fame of the Short 
Story. My grandfather remembered 
the Franco-Prussian War; he used to 
excuse MacMahon the Marshal of 
France, just because his name was 
MacMahon, and I loved it all. I 
knew where I came from, and I was 
happy about it, because of the 
stories that came out of it. All 
of this I've used as a writer, as 
every writer must use his experi- 
ence if he is to make anything of 
his craft and sullen art. 


There were always books for me to 
read. They were not children's 
pooks, I missed out on them and the 
more I think about it, the more I 
wonder what I missed because con- 
sider: Lewis Carroll? Charles 
Kingsley? Kenneth Grahame? Beatrix 
Potter? Rudyard Kipling? None of 
these even approach a normal way of 
life themselves and in their dark 
imagining and bruised and anguished 
contemplation seem hardly the lead- 
ers for little children amid the 
groves of Helicon. The sort of 
books that I like for children are 
the Cautionary Tales of ~ Hilaire 
Belloc, the stories of C. S. Lewis, 
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and most of all, perhaps, that won- 
derful children's story The Hobbit 
by J. R. R. Tolkien. 





My parents with little schooling 
did buy books forme listening to 
the cajoles of the door-to-door 
book salesmen so that there was an 
enormous set of Dickens in poor 
print, ina fumed oak. book case 
that came with the set. The Talbot 
Press, Irish collections from whence 
I learned the patriotic verse that 
passed for poetry then, On Douglas 
Bridge, Owen Roe O'Neill, My Dark 
Rosaleen. 





From school I got nothing at all, 
no books, no stories, just an abil- 
ity to read, but with that I en- 
tered the world of books through 
the public library. In order to 
enter the public library I had to 
be older than I was, so at the age 
of six I forged the name of my head- 
master who when confronted with it 
blandly claimed it as his own - Bro- 
ther Berchan, M.A. of Dublin. Like 
Bishop Wright of Pittsburgh, who 
said recently at a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Library Association 
that after his baptismal certifi- 
cate he valued his public library 
card, so did I enter into the world 
of books of the public library and 
I read themall. Who reads them 
now? I read through A. G. Henty, 
P. G. Wodehouse, Kipling, Edgar 
Wallace, Edgar Rice Burroughs, re- 
ceiving no direction I just read 
and read and read and dreamed and 
dreamed and dreamed and lied and 
lied and lied. One of my favorite 
times for dreaming was Sunday even- 
ings at evening service. Our par- 
ish was blessed, or afflicted, year 
after year all through the days of 
my youth, with the dutlest preachers 
that it is possible to imagine, and 
they would hold forth sometimes for 
nearly an hour. As soon as Father 
MacArevey would mount the pulpit I 
would settle down, warm and snug, 
to dreaming up a story, and there 
was always a regret in my mind when, 
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nearly an hour later, his reverence 
would descend from the pulpit and 
the choir would start in with the 
Tantum Ergo. I used to dream in 
story time my lips moving silently 
mouthing my tale. Iwas always 
rather a lonely boy preferring 
books to company, and so I do today. 
But I started in high school very 
young and here again I was lonely 
because in all of Wales there was 
but one Catholic high school and 
there I went. It was staffed and 
peopled by characters galore, poor 
Lordy Williams who was murdered to 
everybody's relief, Nick Pesticcio 
and others like him who attended 
but a term or so when things were 
tough all over and to keep going we 
had to take anyone so that for years 
later as Nick would trundle his ice 
cream wagon or Ollie Murphy would 
clang past driving a street car 
they would hail us affectionately 
as fellow alumni. 





I attended that school for nearly 
ten years and I never had a single 
thing accepted. Nothing I ever 
wrote came near to being accepted. 
Occasionally in Form Gossip there 
would be a derisive note about Re- 
jection Ready, but that was all, 
and they were right. I used to 
write like Walter Scott in his do- 
tage or like Maurice Walsh at his 
worst. Does anybody read Maurice 
Walsh anymore? The Small Dark Man, 
The Key Above the Door and most or 
worst of all, The Quiet Man? I 
wrote and I wrote and I wrote, and 
I never got any encouragement, and 
that was fine, that was the way it 
Ought to be. The worst of writing 
teachers are those that encourage 
students. My teachers made me read 
and write ina disciplined form, 
they made me translate from proper 
Latin into decent English, and they 
beat me if I did not do so. I owe 
everything to them. They showed me 
the hard way ahead for a writer and 
they gave me equipment and training 
for the route which is all any 
teacher can do, so I did not freeze 

















me 


nor faint along the way. From 
school I went to work in a library, 
in Cardiff Public Library, and I 
was the worst bargain that the Lib- 
rary Trustees ever made. I was an 
apprentice librarian, I was reading 
six hours a day, with constant in- 
terruptions from my superiors, and 
with time off to pass my Library 
exams, which I only passed so that 
I could remain a reader. 


Then, for four years I went to uni- 
versity. A target, the only one of 
my kind, first of my class to at- 
tend the University College of 
South Wales. There I first mingled 
with the Welsh and learned to love 
them. My teachers gave me no en- 
couragement as a writer anymore 
than a good trainer slips the Lons- 
dale belt around the waist of a no- 
vice. 


I graduated in June, 1939, and in 
that year I had my first piece ac- 
cepted for the school magazine. I 
had failed completely to hit the 
University Publications, completely 
failed. The School Magazine ac- 
cepted a piece I wrote on dentistry 
as a career. That was my first 
published article after about fif- 
teen years of trying. 


Then came the war, and for the next 
six years I was in the army. For 
three years I was an enlisted man 
and lived for the first time in my 
life among the poor. They were un- 
churched, unloved and ungracious, 
no moral or social ties bound them. 
The poor have never been done jus- 
tice in our literature. They have 
been pitied or excoriated but never 
really loved or understood. George 
Orwell in some of his essays comes 
near it, so did some of the Welsh 

writers I've already mentioned. 
Sean O'Casey in his great five 
volume memoir, Brendan Behan in 
Borstal Boy, but most of this has 
been narcissistic. Only today has 
their barrier been broken through 
by an artist out of their class, 





Clancy Sigall in Weekend in Dinlock, 
an American tale about the miners 
of Yorkshire. 





All through the war I tried to write 
but failed, save once for a regimen- 
tal mimeograph on a bridgehead, but 

that was an order and my writing 

was a fake. Few good novels came 

out of the war, although I commend 

a preceding one, From Here to Eter- 

nity, by James Jones, and five nov- 

els that come in my experience as 

good enough; one is better than. 

The better one is A Walk in the Sun 
by Harry Brown, an American and the 

others are all British, The Monast- 

ery by Fred Majdalany, The Fortress 

by Raleigh Trevelyan, Brave C 

by Guthrie Wilson and From the City, 
From the Plow by Alexander Baron. 

















When the War was over I went back 
to school, to Oxford this time, 
then emigrated to Canada, where my 
first article was published in the 
Journal of Education, "Plato and 
the Problem of Power’, an essay for 
which I had received an alpha minus 
from my tutor at Oxford. I was fas 
cinated by Canada and such books as 
Strange Empire by Joseph Kinsey 
Howard, Creighton's life of John A. 

McDonald, A. R. M. Lower's From 
Colony to Nation, such novels as 

The Loved and the Lost and The 
Watch that Ends the Night... The 

stories of Stephen Leacock opened 
the eyes of us to the unknown coun- 

try. Again, I was. ina strange 

land with the people eager to hear 
me tell of my life which was so 
different from their own, and as a 
result I looked within me and I be- 

gan to think about my life as a boy, 
about the Army, and how different a 
life it was going tobe for my 
son, a baby, asleep inthe next 

room. For him, for my wife, for my 
friends, all this in America, and 
for myself, I wrote a story about a 
football game. Substantially the 

story was a true story, as are all 
my stories, inaway. Hanging up 
in the living room back in Cardiff 




















Wales there is a picture of a foot- 
ball team; it was a good football 
team, barring the weight. We were 
always getting pushed off the ball 
by big agricultural louts who had 
no more science than these bulldoz- 
ers. The picture was hanging in the 
living room. The team broke up in 
1939, because of the war, and some 
of the boys were killed during the 
next six years, but just before the 
war we played a great game: it was 
as if Santa Clara nearly beat Cal; 
it was that good, and we only lost 
because we were the lighter tean. 


I wrote the story in an evening, 
and I read it to a few friends, who 
urged me to send it in. Sol did. 
Football Stories rejected it, Ar- 
gosy rejected it, some of the Cath- 
Olic magazines rejected and then I 
submitted it to the Atlantic Month- 
ly. There was a long silence, then 
there was a guarded and approving 
letter, full of good sense. Would 
Ido this? Would Idothat? I 
described the physical nature of 
the field, of our coach, and tidied 
up the ending, and they published 
it. The story paid me $1,000, and 
it resulved in a lot of letters. I 
was on the way. It was like swin- 
ming after the early floundering. 
I found that I had something to say, 
to write, and the Atlantic stories 
tripped off my tongue, until there 
were about five of them. What are 
their qualities? 

1. They are based on experience, 
on an experience that was deeply 
felt, and over a long time. In 
many ways these are the best sort 
of stories, and into that genre 
fall all of the great Irish short 
stories, and, toaslesser degree, 
the Welsh, and the regional Ameri- 
can short stories. The writing is 
sure, there is no hesitation about 
it. Some of the great short stor- 
ies of our time fall into this cat- 
egory. First Confession by Frank 
O'Connor, Fugue by Sean O'Faolain, 
Prince of Darkness by J. F. Powers, 
Faulkner, Kipling, Bret Harte's 
early stories. 
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2. They possess an interest that 
is more than ephemeral. They are 
concerned not with passing incidents 
but with lasting things, like child- 
hood, a way of life, with love, and 
with hate. 

3. They are limited, as our ex- 
perience is limited, but every 
writer has some of them in him, and 
they often are the first to come 
out. 


Somerset Maugham's Liza of Lambeth, 
Kipling's Stalky and Co., etc. 
There, because they have stayed at 
home, stay the Irish writers of the 
short story, and the Welsh. Their 
stories have a domestic quality 
which is of rare and satisfied 
beauty. They continue to base 
their stories upon experience, and 
that is why they succeed. 








Here are some conclusions: 

I. Too many people think that they 
can write. They can form signs on 
paper but that is all. Literacy is 
by no means the greatest quality in 
awriter. Some of the best story- 
tellers are quite illiterate, or 
nearly so, and some of the most lit- 
erate men, like some critics, are 
the spoiled writers of the world. 
The great thing that a short story 
needs is a man to tell the story. 
He is the short story writer. 


II. Writing is regarded all too 
easily by some people,as if it were 
tatting or needlework, as if it can 
be put down and taken up as the 
fancy dictates. Nothing is further 
from the truth. Writing should be 
an addiction, or aman should be 
free of it. The odd sniff is no 
good at all. 


III. Some writers try to put off 
their writer's mind when they lay 
down their pen. They try to have 
the penny and the bun, to be a 
writer and to be one of the boys. 
This is schizophrenic and it does 
not work, and it is sad to see 
people trying to do so. A case in 
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point is Hemingway, a great artist 
who wants to be regarded as a whole 
man - impossible. 


IV. No writer can write about any- 
thing that lies beyond his experi- 
ence. This does not go for fan- 
tasy - for who has been to the moon, 
or tried to drown a Venusian?, but 
writers who talk about passion that 
they have never experienced, or 
about a beauty that is beyond their 
comprehension, or about soldiers 
who are up front, all the time un- 
til they die or are relieved, or 
wounded - these are the really bad 
writers, the bogus ones, the ones 
who make the money in the business, 
because they serve up the hokun, 
because they serve the frustrated 
dreams of the crowds - they are 
pimps to dull minds. 


Having learned to walk, and calling 
for strength like the heroes of old 
upon the memories of my childhood, 
and upon the training I had learned 
both consciously and otherwise I 
began the great ascent from the 
short story to the novel, and out 
of this travail and danger there 
came The Poor Hater and I hope many 
more. 
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Trevelyan, R. - The Fortress 

Wilson, G. - Brave C 

Baron, A. - From the City, From the 
Plow. 

Howard, J.K. - Strange Empire 

Creighton, D. - John A. McDonald 

Lower, A.R.M. - From Colony to Nation 

















Callaghan, M. - The Loved and the 
Lost 

McClennan, H. - The Watch that Ends 
the Night. 

Leacock, S. - Sunshine Sketches, etc. 

O'Connor, F. - Collected Stories 

O'Faolain, S. - The Finest Stories 

Powers, J.F. - Prince of Darkness 

Maughem, S. - Liza of Lambeth 

Kipling, R. - Stalky and Co. 























VJ. LANGUILLE € CO. 


Library Bindings 
"Bound to Last" 


Over 40 years of dependable and 
satisfactory service 


Picture Covers, Lettered 
Covers and Decorated Covers 


All work in accordance to 
"Class-A" specifications 


V. J. LANGUILLE & CO. 
612 West 3rd Avenue 
Spokane 4, Washington 














dom. 
Belloc, Hilaire - Cautionary ‘Tales 
Tolkien, J.R.R. - The Hobbit 
Walsh, M. - The Small Dark Man, etc. 
Orwell, G. - Collected Essays 
Sigall, C. - Weekend in Dimlock 
O'Casey, S. - I Knock at the Door 
Jones, J. - From Here to Eternity 
Brown, H. - A Walk in the Sun 
Majdalaney, F. - The Monastery 
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AMONG 
F RIENDS 


Jack Richardson 


Summer vacation time is over and 
all the various organizational ac- 
tivities will soon be in full swing 
again. Many of you have kept the 
fires of enthusiasm burning through 
the hot summer months and interest 
in the Library and its Friends has 
spread into new areas within our 
State in spite of a general relax- 
ing of organized activity. 


To me this is local evidence of the 
world-wide awakening to intelligent 
responsibility. There is a search 
for logic and truth; there is a de- 
sire for a comprehending awareness 
of the nature of the forces behind 
the events. 


It is natural that we should strive 
to improve our library service as 
an important step toward increased 
awareness. In fact, good library 
service certainly enriches every 
phase of our life, from recreation 
to business methods to personal 
philosophy. It can also be a most 
effective tool in applying the wis- 
dom of the past and the present to 
the needs of government for today 
and for tomorrow. 


Those people who will represent us 
in our state government next Janu- 
ary and February should be made 
aware of the necessity of adequate 
library service for all areas of 
Montana. And they should be more 
responsive than ever because both 
political parties have included in 
their platform the recognition of 
the importance of libraries. Fur- 
thermore, the bill to extend the 
Library Services Act passed the 
House of Representatives on Monday, 
August 22nd, by a standing vote of 
190 to 29. It is suggested you 
write your congressman and thank 
him for his help. 
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Before November each of us must 
take time to impress upon our can- 
didates for state offices that we 
will be equally pleased when they 
pass an adequate program for our 
state library services. 


Be planning for the M.S.L.A. Con- 
ference in Glendive next May. The 
Libraries are stepping into the 
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MSLA 
COMMITTEE 


APPOINTMENTS 


Following are the Committee appoint- 
ments for Montana State Library 
Association 1960-61. 





LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 

Kathleen Campbell, Chm. 

Evelyn Swant 

Mrs. Perl Coombs 

" Alma Jacobs 

Helen Ewing 
"Clare Smith 
Inez Herrig 
"Ruth Longworth 


MEETING PLACE 1962 
Mrs. Mary Antunes, Chm. 
"Thomas Micka 


CONSTITUTION 
Lesley Heathcote, Chm. 
Mrs. Marjorie Moores 


MEMBERSHIP 
Natalie Sliepcevich, Chm. 
Jack Richardson 
William B. Forsythe 


MONTANA AUTHORS 
Mrs. Jean Davis 


NOMINATING 
Mrs . Alma Jacobs, Chm. 
Berenice Hanson 
"Mildred Holland 


PUBLICITY 
Mrs. Mable Engelter 
"Irene Greenleaf 
" ¢. N. Stamm 


PUBLICATIONS 
Lesley M. Heathcote 
Mrs. Ruth Longworth 
"Mary Hagerty 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES DIVISION 
Mrs. Frances Wells 










LEGISLATIVE 
Not yet appointed 


SCHOLARSHIP 
Mrs. Alma Jacobs, Chm. 
"Letitia Johnson 
"Ruth Longworth 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
Dr. Paul McCleave, Chm. 
Mrs. Peg Gadbow, Exec. 
Director 


CONFERENCE, Glendive, May 5,6,7,1961 
Mrs. Perl Coombs, Chm. . 
Jane Carey 
Mary Harstad 


new Beginning-to-Read 
ooks 
new Follett Beginning 
Science Books 


The Charles W. Follett Award 
Winner for 1960 and forty other 
new Follett books are included 
in the new catalog of children's 
books in library bindings. Write 
for your copy today! 





CARL PENDLETON, representative 
end North and lst West 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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MASL 
Notes 


I am pleased to greet you as the 
new chairman of the School Librar- 
ians division of the MSLA. Such 
good things have been happening to 
the school libraries (for the most 
part!) in Montana that I am pleased 
to have been elected to this posi- 
tion. I realize though that these 
things couldn't have happened if 
all of you hadn't worked hard your- 
selves and if various organizations 
hadn't contributed time and effort. 
Let's continue to keep up the good 
work! 


Frances Wells 


Those of us who attended that state 
meeting in Great Falls were pleased 
with the attendance. NOW is the 
time to mark your calendar for the 
meeting next year in Glendive. I 
know, and you know, that Glendive 
seems a great distance to those 
living in the western part of the 
state, but remember that those 
people somehow manage to get to the 
meetings in the west, so make every 
effort to attend. The first week 
in May, 1961! 


Because Montana had been chosen as 
a pilot state by the American 
Association of School Librarians we 
were fortunate in having Miss 
Lucille Hatch as a speaker and con- 
sultant in Great Falls. She was 
indeed an inspiring speaker for she 
is close enough to our problems to 
realize our needs. You might wish 
to re-read what she had to tell us 
in the July issue of MIA. 


It was decided at Great Falls that 
the Montana Association of School 
Librarians would apply for a second 
year of the program since we had 
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made such a fine beginning. I have 
received word from Miss Gaver that 
Montana was not chosen for the sec- 
Ond year, but PLEASE continue to 
work for the standards set up by 
ALA. Remember that these standards 
are or can be GOALS and you and 
your school boards do not have to 
meet them in one year or two, but 
may take several. 


After the convention in Great Falls, 
Helen Micks of Corvallis presented 
the standards to her school board 
and now they're working out a four 
year program for meeting those 
standards, which is excellent. Be- 
cause they aren't attempting too 
much too soon, I'm sure they will 
succeed in their program. Anyone 
else have such good news to report? 
If so, I'd like to hear all about 
it so that I can send it to School 
Libraries, which is a publication 
of the AASL. 


In action taken at its annual con- 
ference in Los Angeles, the Nation- 
al Education Association voted de- 
partmental status to the American 
Association of School Librarians. 
Headquarters of the AASL will re- 
main at the American Library Assoc- 
iation in Chicago with Eleanor 
Ahlers as executive secretary of 
the division. This action taken in 
Los Angeles does not confer automa- 
tic membership in NEA on members of 
AASL, nor does membership in ALA 
confer membership on NEA members. 
It would be to the advantage of a 
school librarian to belong to both, 
but we do not require membership in 
one or the other organizatiin. I 
hope to be able to get more infor- 
mation to you via some channel very 
soon. 
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AN IDEAL 
SITUATION 


The following list of "expectations" 
is the suggestion of Robert Amsden, 

Principal of Columbia High School, 

Maplewood, New Jersey and is here 

reprinted from the May 1960 issue 

of School Libraries, official organ 

of the American Association of 

School Librarians. 








"What the Principal Expects of the 
Librarian 

1. A warm interest in all students 
and teachers; a welcoming atmos- 
phere in the library. 

2. A teacher at heart; one who 
knows all departments, their weak- 
nesses and strengths; skillful in 
the use of resources to help teach- 
ers reach their best potential. 

3. Efficiently organized library 
with materials easily accessible. 


(N.B. It is appropriate to spend 
money on appearance. ) 

4. Strong leadership in guiding 
the administrators re schedule, 
space and budget. 

5. Suitable arrangements for lib- 
rary instruction for both students 
and teachers; development of in- 
vestigative skills. 

Time spent with teachers to 
learn how to relate teaching and 
the library. 

7. An unofficial but active guid- 
ance counselor. 
8. A "hear of the school" program. 


What the Librarian Expects of the 
Principal. 

1. An administrator interested in 
the library; aware of its role in 
the school program. 

2. Assistance in decreasing the 
lag in teaching effectiveness. 

3. No study-hall libraries or non- 
library activities scheduled in li- 
brary. 

4, Budget, time and personnel for 
before and after school service, 











WE CAN SUPPLY PREBOUND EDITIONS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
MAXIMUM DISCOUNTS 


FAST EFFICIENT SERVICE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


INQUIRIES AND PERSONAL VISITS TO OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 
ARE WELCOME AT ALL TIMES 


THE PUGET SOUND NEWS COMPANY 
621 Second Avenue North 
Seattle 9, Washington 
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visits in the classrooms, etc. 

5. Sufficient clerical help. 

6. Library space and equipment to 
exceed minimum standards. 


7. Status equivalent to department 
heads." 


ALA CONFERENCE 
MONTREAL 
JUINE, ~ (S60 


Lesley M. Heathcote 


As the only Montanan to attend this 
conference, I: thought MSLA members 
might be interested in a few side- 
lights. A good resumé appears in 
pe a Bulletin for July-August, 
1960. 





The weather was relatively good to 
us. We had showers at times but we 
were not treated to the terrific 
heat that Montreal can produce. I 
had no time to get out into the sub- 
urbs but downtown Montreal has 
changed a good deal in the 14 years 
since I had seen it. Dorchester 
Street particularly is rapidly be- 
coming a thoroughfare of large 
buildings. One of these is the 
Queen Elizabeth hotel where I had 
the good fortune to stay; it was 
outstanding in courteous and effi- 
cient service. 
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I had not planned to attend many 
meetings, and at least two of those 
proved to be SRO - not even that, 
in fact, for people were out in the 
hallway trying to hear what was 
going on. The library technology 
meeting was very interesting with 
its preview of things to come in 
testing equipment and investiga- 
tions into library needs. The LAD 
recruiting section also had a good 
meeting, at which three different 
recruiting projects were described. 
I was interested to learn that 
Louisiana had been able to use Li- 
brary Services Act funds to set up 
@ recruiting office with at least 
two fulltime persons. I also did a 
two-hour stint in charge of the re- 
cruiting booth, although the Bur- 
eau of the Census gadgets across 
from it nearly drove me insane. 
They had a most ingenious arrange- 
ment with lights showing how our 
population is increasing. I forget 
how many thousands were born while 
I was on duty! 


The bulk of my time was spent in 
the exhibits area. There were lit- 
erally hundreds of exhibitors, di- 
vided between the Queen Elizabeth 
and the Mount Royal hotels, and I 
never did get around to all in the 
latter. As it was I became super- 
saturated with demonstrations and 
loaded down with "literature". And 
I've been hearing from these people 
ever since! It was entirely satis- 
factory, however, and I felt I had 
accomplished what I came for. 


The better part of one morning was 
spent in the Librairie Ducharme in 
search of out-of-print books in 
Canadian history and political 
science which we need here. Mr. 
Malchelosse, the proprietor, is a 
former librarian. 


I saw many, many librarians whom I 
knew, and yet missed many more that 
I knew were there somewhere. I had 
dinner one evening with Margaret 
Fulmer and thereby hangs: a tale to 
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be told another time. We also had 

breakfast together the last morning 
' Iwas there, and disgraced ourselves 
by having a second order of waffles 
with maple syrup. In fact, I caught 
up with most of my friends at meal- 
time. The food was excellent, and 
my will power too weak! I received 
a message from Ellen Torgrimson my 
last morning in Montreal, but I 
never did catch up with her. 


The Notable Books Council, to which 
I was recently appointed, held 
three meetings, and I found them 
very interesting. This is a chal- 
lenging job, for what is a "notable" 
book? The final selection for 1960 
will be made at the Midwinter meet- 
ing in Chicago, to which I am com- 
mitted to go. There are two of us 
from the Far West on the Council, 
Page Ackerman from UCLA and myself. 


Having traveled so far, I regretted 
that I could not stay on, as so 
many others did, to see the Sague- 
nay, or the Gaspé, or Prince Edward 
Island. But for various reasons I 
felt it necessary to return to Boze- 
man by July 1. Maybe some day - -? 


UNITED NATIONS 


DAY 
JOB or wo 





ALA is your organization. Are you 
supporting it with your membership? 
Mrs. Peg Gadbow at the MSLEC is our 
state membership representative. 
Send her your_- check today. 


















Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 





Faxon's Librarians Guide 
free on request 


For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices-ask 
about our Till Forbidden Plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 
83-91 Francis Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Serv. 
Since 1886 
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Jhe Young Yreader 


Pay no attention to those who criticize Library Week because they say, it 
simply encourages a vague and general opinion that reading is a good thing, 
but avoids the root of the matter, which is the proper selection of what to 
read. It is of tremendous importance to persuade people that reading is a 
good thing. You often hear parents and educators worrying because boys read 
trash. I remember as a lad of 11 or 12 that I read Westerns, avidly, by the 
dozen. This in no way prevented me from becoming a fascinated student of 
English Literature before my high school days were over, and a teacher of it 
for 12 years ina Canadian University. I tell you that a boy who can sit 
quietly, alone in a room for two or three hours, enthralled by a wild west 
tale of the something-or-other "Kid" has crossed over a gulf which - I am 
sorry to say - will separate him from millions of his fellow human-beings. 
He is partaking - never mind if it is at a low level of artistic achievement 
-in the greatest miracle wrought by man, the communication of thought and 
feeling by means of language and the conventional symbols of printing. This 
is what marks the man off from the beast. There he is, our little boy, all 
by himself, multiplying his experience, living in distant ages and remote 
countries. He has embarked on the process of progressive self-liberation. 
If his parents do what is right, and if his society does what is right, and 
if he himself has a mind that is capable of growth, he will move on to other 
and better forms of literature. He is certainly on the way. 


A. W. Trueman, 
Chairman, Canada Council 


(Quoted with the kind permission of the ALA Bulletin) 











National Library Week 


This year's NLW broke all records 
for observance. Ina preliminary 
brief report issued shortly after- 
wards, a few of the activities are 
described. One is Montana's stu- 
dent library assistants' contest. 


Next year NLW will be April 16-22 
and in 1962, it will be April 8-14. 
For 1961 the chairman will be Nor- 
man H. Strouse, president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 
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Mathematics Book List 
For High School Libraries 


The National High School and Junior 
College Mathematics Club (Mu Alpha 
Theta) has issued an annotated 
booklist for the use of high school 
mathematics teachers and librarians. 
A free copy of the list may be ob- 
tained by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed #10 envelope to High 
School Book List, c/o Richard V. 
Andree, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 
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Children's Books 


The ALA and the Children's Book . 


Council have established a joint 
committee of twelve members to ex- 
plore problems arising from content, 
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Notes 


format, distribution, and promotion 
of children's books, including 
those published for teen-agers. 
The issues involved will be ana- 
lyzed, and the results brought to 
the attention of both organizations 
for possible solution. 


Some of the questions may be: How 
can illustrations in books with 
mature interest level but low read- 
ing level be made satisfying to 
both the average reader and the 
more mature but slow reader? What 
are the problems, ethical and real- 
istic, involved in the librarian's 
review copies of 
books? How can librarians far from 
book centers see new children's 
books? 


Librarians are invited to bring spe- 
cific problems to the attention of 
the committee, directing communica- 
tions to Mrs. Augusta Baker, New 
York Public Library, 20 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19. 
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Censorship 


This problem is once again raising 
its unattractive head in various 
parts of the country. Letters from 
the Boston area are cancelled "Re- 
port obscene material to your post- 
master". But what is obscenity? 
In the California Librarian for 
April 1960 Stanley Fleishman has an 

















article entitled "Legal Control of 
Sex in Literature". He cites many 
court cases and legal decisions, 
and comes to the conclusion that so 
far the courts have not made a sat- 
isfactory definition of obscenity. 
He thinks that it is not a matter 
for judicial decision, and suggests 
that perhaps each individual should 
be permitted to choose for himself 
what he will or will not read. 


In this connection, it is hearten- 
ing to know that the ALA's News- 
letter on Intellectual Freedom has 
received sufficient financial sup- 
port to resume publication. Everett 
Moore of UCLA is editor. 
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Wilson Library Bulletin Reprints 
Available 





The Wilson Library Bulletin an- 
nounces the availability of the 
following reprints: 

1. "Bulletin Board Display" by 
Phyllis Weis john. Illustrated and 
with bibliography. Strictly prac- 
tical. 10 copies for $2.00; 25 
copies for $4.00. 

2. "The Need to Read” by Francelia 
Goddard. Includes chart relating 
child's behavior between ages of 2 
and 14 to his probable book inter- 
ests. 10 copies for $1.00; 25 
copies for $2.00. 





3. "Trade Books for Beginning Read- 


ers" by Martha Olson Condit. 18- 
page list of recommended titles for 
young readers, includes synopsis of 
each book, suggested grade level, 
technical analysis. 10-99 copies, 
20¢ each; 100 or more, 15¢ each. 
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Address H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Ab. | 


University Avenue, New York 52, New 
York. 
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At the MSLA conference in Great 
Falls, it was announced that the 
American Association of School Li- 
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brarians was seeking departmental 
status inthe National Education 
Association. This was attained at 
the NEA meeting in Los Angeles 
June 30, 1960. Headquarters of 
AASL will remain at ALA headquarters 
in Chicago, with Eleanor Ahlers 
continuing as executive secretary. 
This action does not confer auto- 
matic membership in NEA on members 
of AASL, but it is hoped that the 
latter will join NEA. 


XLII LAELIA III IIE 


Hazel B. Timmerman Retires 


Last year Cora Beatty retired and 
this year it is Hazel Timmerman. 
To old-timers in the ALA things 
will not seem the same without the 
presence of these faithful guides, 
philosophers and friends. Prob- 
ably Miss Timmerman's biggest job 
and no doubt the most pernickety 
was that of the placement bureau, 
which ALA set up in 1924 and con- 
tinued until 1945. Certainly it 
was very much missed after its dis- 
continuance. Most recently Miss 
Timmerman has been executive secre- 
tary of the library administration 
division. 


Her many friends will miss her, but 
they wish her the best in her re- 
tirement. 


HURRAY 











"Hurray for Books" 


November 13-19 is Children's Book 
Week and it gets off to a good start 
with this slogan. Sponsored by the 
Children's Book Council, this is the 
hOnd celebration of the event. A 
Basic Book Week Kit is available at 
a cost of $1.00 from the Children's 
Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York. The Council 
also announces the appearance of the 
1960/61 edition of Aids to Choosing 
Books for Your Children. It is 
available from the Council at 5¢ 
each, or 50 for $1.00. 
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Studying the Community: A Basis for 
Planning Library Adult Education 
Services has been published by the 
ALA at $2.50. This is a how-to-do- 
it handbook edited by the Library- 


Community Project Headquarters Staff, 


and is based on the experience of 
eight public libraries. Four serve 
cities of from 10,000 to 50,000 pop- 
ulation, three serve counties and 
one serves a multi-county region. 
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NLW State Chairman and Director 


Dr. Paul McCleave, Admissions Direc- 
tor at Montana State College, has 
accepted appointment as State Chair- 
man of National Library Week. Form- 
erly pastor of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church in Bozeman, Dr. McCleave 
is a man whose youthful spirit and 
enthusiasm are well suited to the 
tasks arising from NLW. 


As State Executive Director, Mrs. 
Peg Gadbow of the State Library 
Extension Commission will ably help 
Dr. McCleave to carry out the work 
of NLW. 
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Announcement of 1961-1962 
Scholarships for Graduate Study 
In Special Librarianship 


The Special Libraries Association 
offers three $1,000 scholarships 
for the academic year 1961-1962 to 
be used for graduate study in spe- 
cial librarianship leading to a de- 
gree at an accredited library 
school in the United States or 
Canada. 


Value - $1,000 each 


Eligibility 

College graduates working in a spe- 
cial library, or with experience in 
a special library, or recent col- 
lege graduates or college seniors 
Wishing to enter the special li- 
brary profession. 





Qualifications 

Definite interest in, and aptitude 
for, special library work anda 
sincere intent to contribute to the 
profession. 





| High scholastic standing throughout 


college. 
Financial need. 


Provisional admittance to an accred- 
ited library school in the United 
States or Canada. 


Applications 

May be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary, Special Libraries Assoc- 
iation, 31 East 10th Street, New 
York 3, New York. 
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A Student Loan Fund is also avail- 
able to provide financial assis- 
tance to individuals who wish to 
carry on graduate professional 
study in special librarianship at 
an accredited library school in the 
United States or Canada 


FERRE 





Tom Jermin, who last year was State 
Chairman of National Library Week 
has been appointed to the Great 
Falls Public Library Board. This 
is a fine appointment and we con- 
gratulate Great Falls on obtaining 
Mr. Jermin's knowledge and enthusi- 
asm for the development of the Li- 
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Roger Spillers, formerly Librarian 
of Alliance College, Cambridge 
Springs, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed Special Projects Director 
at the Helena Public Library. Mr. 
Spillers has his library degree 
from Western Reserve University. 


FERIA 


Mrs. Geneva Penland has succeeded 
Eleanor Brown as assistant pro- 
fessor of education, to teach li- 
brary science at Montana State 
University. 
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BINDERY 


Willis Cushman 


Back in 1934 a young man, Roland 
Dockham, came to Walla Walla College 
in College Place, Washington, with 
no money, but with a burning desire 
for an education. He had learned 
the bindery trade at Maplewood Book 
Bindery, Minnesota, and persuaded 
the college librarian and the busi- 
ness manager to permit him to earn 
his way through school by binding 
books and magazines for the college 
library. He started out with 
little more than a pair of scissors, 
a glue pot and brush, a paper trim- 
mer, and a small hand press. His 
first year was quite a success from 
his own standpoint and from the 
standpoint of the library. The 
books and periodicals: were strongly 
and neatly rebound in sturdy, 
attractive covers. This first year 
the bindery employed several other 
young people besides Mr. Dockham, 
thus giving them the opportunity of 
working off part of their school 
bill while they were learning a 
trade which would be a help to them 
if need be in the years to come. 


The second year was much the same 
as the first. There were still 
plenty of library books and period- 
icals to bind and a number of young 
people who needed work to help them 
with their school expenses. but 
there was at least one exception-- 
the crew had a year of experience 
and was better qualified to rebind 
books now. 


It wasn't long until the school li- 
brarians from neighboring communi- 
ties learned of the new enterprise 


at Walla Walla College. Because it 
was sO close they asked if they 
could be permitted to send their 
books to the new bindery for - re- 
binding rather than to send them 
long distances to other binderies. 
Because this new business would per- 
mit the employment of more students 
their work was accepted. News of 
the new enterprise traveled fast 
and as more schools sent their 
books to be rebound, more students 
were given employment. The addi- 
tional work meant that equipment to 
handle that work must be purchased, 
so anew Paramount sewing machine 
was acquired; likewise a new Quik- 
Print stamping press. Hand brush- 
ing of glue on cover cloth to make 
the covers was too slow, and a used 
Potdevin gluing machine was in- 
stalled. This new equipment helped 
to speed the work through the bind- 
ery and to make for better quality. 


By now Mr. Dockham had finished his 
college education and Mr. Ray 
Michel, a student who had worked 
with Mr. Dockham in the bindery be- 
came its manager. Mr. Michel had 
also had the privilege of calling 
on the nearby schools, picking up 
their books for binding and re- 
turning them when the work was com- 
pleted. Ray, as well as being of a 
mechanical turn of mind, was pro- 
gressive and well qualified for the 
job of managing the infant industry. 
Under his guidance a roller press 
for finishing the book covers after 
they had been glued and the cloth 
turned over the boards was manu- 
factured. He also improved the 
stamping equipment. Under his in- 
spiration and supervision a roller 
backer was designed and manufac- 
tured which was so successful that 
it is still in operation in the 
present College Place Bindery. 


By this time the bindery was known 
pretty well throughout the north- 
west. It was represented on the 
western coast by Mr. Forrest Ste- 
wart and in Montana, Idaho, Eastern 
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Washington, and Oregon by Mr. 
Willis Cushman. These men not only 
called on the schools to interest 
them in rebinding their books, but 
they also had the opportunity of 
working in the bindery during the 
summer months helping to complete 
the work that they had solicited 
during the school year. This ex- 
perience of rebinding books was of 
inestimable value to them when 
talking to librarians. 


In the spring of 1940 Ray Michel 
graduated. The bindery was now a 
commercial enterprise serving 
schools in the four northwestern 
states. A student manager was no 
longer adequate for the job, anda 
full time manager, Mr. Hartley 
Ludden, was chosen to head the 
bindery. This he did very satis- 
factorily until he was called to 
serve his country in the armed 
forces in the spring of 1943. Mr. 
Willis Cushman, who started his 
bindery work with Mr. Michel in 
1939, was asked to take charge of 
the still infant industry. These 
were difficult days--gasoline could 
not be obtained and the necessary 
personal contacts with schools and 
libraries could not be made. How- 
ever, the bindery's customers were 
loyal and contacts were kept up 
through mail, and the industry con- 
tinued to grow. It was in the fall 
of 1943 that the bindery obtained 
its first Oversewing machine. This 
assured the bindery's customers 
Class A oversewing in all of their 
books. From that date on the bind- 
ery has produced the highest quali- 
ty library binding. Within the 
next few months a power cutter was 
installed which helped to speed the 
books through the shop. Then two 
new stamping presses were acquired. 
New type was purchased and then in 
1950 an entirely new building was 
erected. This building is of mo- 
dern construction, 60 feet wide and 
135 feet long, and because of the 
increase in business, it is expect- 
ed that it will soon be increased 
in size to 90 feet by 135 feet. 
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All humanly possible has been done 
to assure the customers of the 
College Place Bindery the best 
quality binding and the fastest 
possible service. Its Class A-1 
binding now meets the highest stand 
ards of the American Library Assoc- 
lation. It is a member of the 
United Library Binderies, an organ- 
ization dedicated to the improve- 
ment of library binding and full 
cooperation with school and public 
libraries. 


New equipment that the College 
Place Bindery has recently install- 
ed include a Merz-Vonder Haar cov- 
er forming machine; a Crawley No. 1 
building-in machine, which takes 
the place of the pressboards and 
the standing presses; a Ludlow type 
casting machine, which makes possi- 
ble new type for each book to be 
stamped; a new Schaeffer gluing 
machine for making covers; a second 
Oversewing machine; a Lawson semi- 
automatic paper cutter for trimming 
the books; new stamping presses, a 
silk screen department for design- 
ing and printing book covers; and 
last, but not least, a fully auto- 
matic rounding and backing machine. 
This. new PIE automatic rounder and 
backer assures the bindery's custo- 
mers that their books will be uni- 
formly rounded and backed. This 
machine practically eliminates the 
human equation of error. 


Thus from glue pot, brush, and 
scissors has emerged the present 
College Place Bindery, one of the 
most modern binderies on the Paci- 
fic coast, using the latest and 
most advanced machines in the book- 
binding industry to assure its cus- 
tomers the best library binding 
possible. It has been on a commer- 
cial basis since 1936, and employs 
a staff of skilled full time bind- 
ery workers. 


There is one unique thing about the 
College Place Bindery. Its un- 
skilled help must be college people. 
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There is probably no other bindery 
in the northwest which has such a 
high standard for its help. It 
thus assures its customers that 
only those equipped with the best 
minds are working on their books. 
It is a bindery known throughout 
the northwest for its "better bound 
books" anda bindery "where your 
business is appreciated." 





FOIE RE HRI HEAR EAHA HII 
HURRAY FOR BOOKS: 


You can look at a book 

And better still, read it. 

A book is a friend 

When you happen to need it. 
And when you are through 

You can still think about it- 
So, "Hurray for Books!" 

Don't say it, but shout it! 





Elizabeth Coatsworth 
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In his inaugural address as presi- 
dent of the Canadian Library Assoc- 
iation -, Association Canadienne des 
Bibliotheques. Neal Harlow, librar- 
ian of the University of British 
Columbia listed eight propositions 
that he thought librarians should 
commit themselves to: 

1. "Knowledge is the finest pro- 
duct of human expression, and we 
should give it our first allegiance 
and greatest emphasis." 

2. "The conservation of knowledge 
is the librarian's chief raison d' 
@tre, so let us determine to cope 
with it.". 

3. "The library is at heart a 
collection of books." Audio-visual 
aids, he maintained. are merely a 
form of persuasion to read books. 
h. "The library should pitch its 
appeal to those who are most able 
and: ready to receive it." A plea 
for individualism and against "to- 
getherness ." 

5. "Libraries have two faces, to- 
ward the past and the future, the 
known and. the strange." He main- 
tains that "readers should be con- 
stantly alerted to approach printed 
matter with a questioning mind and 
in an arguing mood". 

6. "In order to insure open in- 
tellectual exchange, librarians 
must not only be competent receiv- 
ers and retrievers but curious and 
inquiring people." 

7. "Libraries, the book centers of 
the world, ought also to be the 
heartland of bookmen." There is 
the everpresent danger that librar- 
ians may become technicians rather 
then bookmen. 

8. "When, as librarians and people, 
our interest in each other is 
aroused rather than repelled by the 
differences which distinguish us, 
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we shall have removed the most com- 
mon barrier to mutual understanding, 
our own parochial dispositions." 
This was said in connection with 
Canadian and American librarians, 
but it is applicable almost any- 
where. 


‘YOU AND THE 


ALA” CONTEST 


"You and the ALA," a contest de- 
signed to produce an "image" of the 
American Library Association, has 
been announced by the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Membership Promotion 
Project. 


Awards will be presented for the 
best statement from a trustee and a 
student librarian or librarian on 
"What the Individual Member Means 
to ALA," in 300 words or less. 
Contestants must be members of the 
American Library Association. 


The purposes of the contest are: 

1. To encourage members to think 
about ALA's objectives and program 
in relation to their own interest, 
and 

2. To get a statement that gives 
an "image" of ALA. 


Each of the winners in the two cat- 
agories, trustee, student librarian 
or librarian, will receive a $50 
prize to be awarded by University 
Microfilm, Inc., and presented at 
the general membership session at 
the annual conference in Cleveland, 
O., in 1961 by Eugene Power, presi- 
dent of the firm. 


The contest opens September 1, the 
committee announced, with October 
30 as the deadline for all entries. 
All statements become the property 
of the ALA, to be published or not 
as the Association decides. 
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Entries should be mailed to: 
"You and the ALA" 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


"The theme of the contest reverses 

the usual type of contest question. 

This was done purposely -- to ef- 

fect more creative thinking and pro- 
duce a more interesting and sophis- 

ticated approach. The committee 

hopes that this will stimulate the 

members to think of the relation- 

ships among their own jobs, their 
memberships in the ALA, profession- 

al associations praticularly, and 
the advancement of library services 

throughout the world," the commit- 

tee said. 


A committee to screen entries, com- 
posed of: Wayne M. Hartwell, Li- 
brarian, F. E. Compton and Company; 
Edward M. Heiliger, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chicago; Ed- 
ward G. Strable, librarian, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company; Miss Dorothy 
H. Weber. assistant librarian, Chi- 
cago Public Library; and Miss Helen 
T. Yast, librarian, American Hospi- 
tal Association, has been appointed. 
Final judges will be announced 
later. 


THE COUNCIL ON 
REGIONAL 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


The July issue of the PNLA Quarterly 





carries an article by Dr. George A. 

Frykman, Assistant Professor of 

History at Washington State College, 
on the work of the Council on Re- 

gional Historical Research in Pro- 

gress and its publication, 

Foreshadow. Dr. Frykman points out 

some of the opportunities for co- 

operation between the Council and 
libraries. The Executive Committee 
of the Council at its recent annual 
meeting voted to encourage librar- 

ies and librarians to join the 
Council and to contribute news 

about bibliographical projects. 

Inquiries about the Council and 
membership should be directed to 
Chairman Siegfried Rolland, History 
Department, University of Idaho, 

Moscow, Idaho. To join the mailing 
list and to contribute news to 
Foreshadow, please write to Acting 
Editor George A. Frykman, History 
Department, Washington State Uni- 

versity, Pullman, Washington. 
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LIBRARY 
APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Douglas E. Mills was appointed 

head of technical processes and ac- 

quisitions librarian on September 1. 
He replaces Mr. Robert E. Fischer, 

who resigned from the Library to be- 
come Librarian of Eastern Montana 

College of Education. 


Mr. Mills received his A.B. degree 
from San Jose State College and his 
M.A. and his B.L.S. from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 
He was a member of the staff of the 
University of California at Davis 
for five years, and before coming 
to Montana State University was on 
the staff of the California State 
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On July 1, Mrs. Ann Kelso Culbert- 
son was appointed assistant in the 
reference department to replace Mrs. 
Joan Hinds, who resigned her posi- 
tion to join her husband in the 
Armed Services. Mrs. Culbertson 
received her B.A. with a major in 
Library Service from Montana State 
University in June of 1960. 


Miss Sylvia Lillehaugen was ap- 
pointed assistant in the serials 
department on September 1, to re- 
place Mrs. Patricia Martz, who 
moved to New York. Miss Lillehau- 
gen received her B.A. from Concor- 
dia College and her M.A. from Mon- 
tana State University. In addition 
to courses in library service which 
she took at Montana State Univer- 
sity, she also attended the School 
of Librarianship at the University 
of Washington during the summers of 
1940 -and 1941. Before coming to 
Montana State University she was 
Librarian at the Missoula County 
High School. 
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LIBRARY 


APPOINTMENTS 


Barbara Wilson has been appointed 
assistant professor of library sci- 
ence, replacing Eilene Morrison, 
who has resigned. Miss Wilson re- 
ceived her B.S. in elementary educa- 
tion from Southwest Missouri State 
College in 1953, and herM.S. in 
library science from the University 
of Illinois in 1954. She was ji- 
brarian of the high school and ele- 
mentary school library at Northwest 
Missouri State College from 1954 to 
1959, and during this time she also 
taught courses in library science. 
She spent last year at the State 
University of Iowa Library as cata- 
loger. 








Mary E. Galbraith assumed the duties 
of circulation librarian early in 

September. This is a newly upgrad- 

ed position. Miss Galbraith is a 

graduate of the University of Wash- 

ington and has traveled abroad ex- 

tensively. While employed by the 

federal government from 1944 to 

1954, she lived in Guatemala, Chile, 
Romania and Spain. 


Mrs. Michelle Mehl came July 1 to 
fill anew position as reference 
librarian. She is a graduate of 
the University of Paris (Sorbonne) 
with a Licence és Lettres, and of 
the University of Denver School of 
Librarianship. In France she was 
assistant to the director of the 
Laboratory of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy at the Ecole Aristide Briand. 
After her marriage she came to this 
country . Her most recent experi- 
ence was at the Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library. 





Eva Maude Tilton was appointed on 
July las halftime cataloger and 
halftime reference librarian, suc- 
ceeding Robert Witt, who resigned. 
Miss Tilton has her bachelor's de- 
gree from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and her master's in librarian- 
ship from Kent State University, 
and is the compiler of A Union List 
of Publications in Opaque Micro- 
forms (Scarecrow Press, 1959). 
She has had varied experience, and 
comes to Montana from the position 
of cataloger at Kent State Univer- 
sity Library. 
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Professional Work at Regular 
Prices - Prompt Service 














‘TREASURE TROVE BINDINGS 


Over 50 Years of Dependable 
Service 


TACOMA 
WASHLAGTON 
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MONTANA AND 
THE LSA 


The progress report of July 1, 1960 
for the State Library Extension 
Commission has just come to hand, 
and it gives such a heartening pic- 
ture of Montana's library progress 
that parts of it are reprinted here. 


The following is a brief summary of 
accomplishments after four years of 
the Library Services Act: 


173,302 people (close to 1/3 of the 
population of the state) now have 
improved or extended library ser-— 
vice. 3,313 people without ser- 
vice of any kind prior to the Act, 
are now served. 


18 counties with little or no rural 
service now have a much improved 
library situation. 


4 Federations of libraries are now 
in existence, three of them on a 
self-supporting basis. 


4 bookmobiles have been purchased 
to facilitate service to the re- 
mote communities and to freshen 
the supply of books in the librar- 
ies participating in the federa- 
tions. 


6 counties are now receiving county 
tax for library support where 
earlier there was none. Gener- 
ally, throughout the state, li- 
brary support in both city and 
county systems has been increased. 
Thus the purpose of the Act, 
which is to help us to help our- 
selves, is being realized. 


The report goes on to list the 
steps that have been taken towards 
strengthening the State Agency, and 
then it details separately the pro- 
gress made in each of the four ex- 


isting library federations. If you 
have not seen this report, send to 
the Commission Offices for a copy; 
make sure your trustees read it, 
and your Library Friends. If any 
justification were needed for in- 
creased state support of the Com- 
mission, here it is. One of the 
points brought out in the debate in 
Congress was the enormous amount of 
improvement accomplished on very 
small amounts of money. Librarians 
certainly know how to get the most 
return from every dollar, and this 
fact could well be drawn to the 
attention of our legislators. 








WE HAVE EXCELLENT BOOKS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL AND CITY LIBRARY. OUR PRICES, 
BINDINGS, AND SERVICE ARE UNEQUALED. 
FREE CATALOGS AND GRADED LISTS ARE 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


(Order direct for 
Better service 
Better prices 
Postage prepaid, too) 


Junior Library Guild of America 
Young People's Division 
of Literary Guild 
Literary Guild of America 


Doubleday Pre-bound Juveniles 
Doubleday and Garden City Books 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Institutional Department 
Garden City, New York 


By courtesy of L. Sandsmark 
Ronan, Montana 
Representative 
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White, Dale. Bat Masterson. 191p 
ae Se Julian Messner, 1960. 


Reflecting the lively interest to- 

day in legendary, colorful western 
heroes, Mrs. Marian Templeton Place, 
publishing under her pen name, Dale 

White, has written a fast-paced, 

convincing juvenile biography of 

Bat Masterson, Army scout, sheriff, 

U. S. Marshal, and gambler. 


William Barclay Masterson was 
raised onan eastern Kansas farm 
until he was eighteen, when bored 
by farm work, he joined a party of 
buffalo hunters. Soon the group 
was in forbidden Indian territory, 
and Billy learned the use of a 
rifle and six-gun as a result of 
Kiowa and Comanche attack. With 
money earned from the sale of buf- 
falo hides, Billy developed a flair 
for gambling anda taste for fine 
clothing. 


He was shot in a personal quarrel 
and was left with a crippling wound 
and a limp. It was now necessary 
for him to use acane. It did not 
take him long to acquire a new name, 
because Billy discovered that bat- 
ting troublemakers on the forehead 
with the knob of his cane was very 
effective. From then on he was Bat 
Masterson. 


As Bat Masterson he earned a reputa- 
tion as a fast-draw and served as a 
deputy for Wyatt Earp in Dodge City 


and Tombstone. While working as a 
deputy and sheriff, he was a pro- 
fessional gambler, and this re- 
mained his profession after he left 
his peace-officer career behind him. 


Mrs. Place gives the reader a vivid 
characterization of Bat Masterson 
and the rugged era of Western U. S. 
history in which he played an ac- 
tive role. Some attempt is made to 
present him as all-good and never 
wrong, but his cockiness, boasting, 
and arrogance are well evident. 
The author might better have pre- 
sented the evidence of overt con- 
duct and have allowed the reader to 
draw his own conclusions regarding 
the behavior of Mr. Masterson. 


The biography of this western man 
of action will have special appeal 
for young people from sixth grade 
through high school, and will be a 
welcomed addition by librarians for 
their juvenile collections. 


Barbara Wilson 




















Uita! 


Yssues 


The Cooperative Extension Service 
at Montana State College is spon- 
soring a group discussion program 
on Vital Issues. The purpose is to 
encourage citizens to decide what 
the vital issues are today and 'to 
examine them objectively in a non-i 
partisan approach, considering al- 
ternatives and costs. As a result 
of these discussions, opinions and 
ideas will, it is hoped, be sent to 
legislators, | policy-makers and 
educators. Fact Sheet Kits at 50¢ 
each are available from the County 
Extension Agent or from the Exten- 
sion Service at Montana State 
College. 


This program has been initiated 
because of the increasing demand 
for non-partisan, factual, objec- 
tive information on major issues, 
including taxation. In 1958, MSC 
held the first Tax Institute for 
Montana Legislators and one of its 
major conclusions was that there 
was need for providing information 
so that citizens could gain a bet- 
ter understanding of tax and re- 
lated issues facing the State. 


The first programs are: 


1. Education - What goals for Mon- 
tana? October 3. 

2. How can Montana grow? October 
10. 

3. Welfare in Montana - What Needs? 
Whose responsibility? October 
aT. 

4. What do we expect from "Govern- 
ment"? October 24. 

5. How do we pay for what we want? 
October 31. 

6. What can Montana afford? Noven- 
ber 7. 
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The program will be closely tied in 
with libraries, and participants 

will certainly need to use them. 

Don't wait to be approached. Get 

in touch with your County Agent, 

find out his plans for this program, 
and offer your help and the facili- 

ties of your library. This isa 
most important development - to you, 
to all of us. 








